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The President's Recommendations on Education 


HE PRESIDENT in three recent statements to 
the 8lst Congress in its second session made 
reference to education—first in the Message on the 
State of the Union, second in his Economic Report 
to the Congress, and third in the Budget Message 
and the Budget. These documents indicate how 
education is increasingly becoming a subject of 
national policy. 
Message on the State of the Union 
The Message on the State of the Union contained 


three statements of direct concern to education, as 
follows : 


A full understanding of the problems of modern 
labor relations is of such importance that I recom- 
mend the establishment of a Labor Extension Service 
to encourage educational activities in this field. 

To take full advantage of the increasing possi- 
bilities of nature, we must equip ourselves with 
increasing knowledge. Government has a respon- 
sibility to see that our country maintains its position 
in the advance of science. As a step toward this 
end, the Congress should complete action on the 
measure to create a National Science Foundation. 

We must take immediate steps to strengthen our 
educational system. In many parts of our country, 
young people are being handicapped for life because 
ofa poor education. The rapidly increasing number 
of children of school age, coupled with the shortage 
of qualified teachers, makes this problem more 
critical each year. I believe that the Congress 
should no longer delay in providing Federal assist- 
ance to the States so that they can maintain ade- 
quate schools. 


Economic Report and Education 

The President, as required by the Employment Act 
of 1946, recently transmitted to the Congress his 
Economic Report.! In it several references were 
made to education. The first was: 





'The Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the Congress, January 6, 
1950, Together with a Report to the President, The Annual Economic Review by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 


871146—50 


In fields such as resource development, education, 
health, and social security, Government programs 
are essential elements of our economic strength. If 
we cut these programs below the requirements of an 
expanding economy, we should be weakening some 
of the most impoatant factors which promote that 
expansion. 


The report said that “‘special measures are needed 
to aid low-income groups in agriculture,” and, after 
listing some such measures, it continued: 


In addition, we must continue to improve the 
education of our farm youth not only to make them 
more efficient farmers, but also to help some of the 
underemployed people in agriculture find useful 
work in other occupations. 

Increased emphasis should be given to encourage- 
ment of types of farming which are most needed. 
Research and education, and conservation and credit 
programs, as well as the Government’s support of 
farm prices and farm incomes, should be directed 
toward this end. 


The third reference in the report to education was: 


Present deficiencies in education and health are 
so compelling that I repeat my recommendation for 
new programs. Expansion of public health services, 
and of enrollments in schools of medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, and public health, should be started now. 
The growing number of children of school age cannot 
be permitted to delay their education. I therefore 
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urge the prompt enactment of aid to elementary 
and secondary education, and the provision of funds 
for a survey to determine the extent of the need for 
school construction. There should also be authorized 
a limited program to assist capable young people 
who are now financially unable to secure the higher 
education essential to the full development of their 
talents. 


Budget Message: Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


In four places the Budget Message referred to 
educational matters. The first of these appeared 
under the head National Defense. After making 
recommendations concerning the civilian components 
of the armed forces, the Budget Message continued 


In addition the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
of the Air Force, Army, and Navy will necessitate 
expenditures of 44 million dollars in 1951 to provide 
a continuing source of junior officers for the reserve 
forces and a portion of the junior officers required 
by the active forces. This will provide an estimated 
19,000 new junior officers in 1951, an increase of 
2,000 over the estimate for 1950. 


Budget Message: Veterans’ Education 


In the Budget Message there was a statement on 
veterans’ services and benefits which contained the 
following paragraphs relating to education. 


By the end of the fiscal year 1951 it is estimated 
that under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
8,000,000 veterans will have received education 
and training benefits at a cost of 12.9 billion 
Sh ig 

The average enrollment in school, job, and farm 
training courses under the education and training 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act is 
expected to decline from 1,986,000 in the current 
year to 1,837,000 in 1951 and to require expenditures 
of 2.5 billion dollars. 

The education and training program, however, is 
now considerably bigger than had been expected. 
The average number of participants in 1950 is esti- 
mated at 400,000 above the level anticipated a year 
ago. Largely because of this unexpected increase I 
shall soon transmit to the Congress a supplemental 
appropriation estimate of about 700 million dollars 
to cover the higher expenditures now estimated for 
the current fiscal year. The bulk of the increase is 
in schools below the college level, particularly in 
trade and vocational schools. While enrollment in 
other courses is decreasing, enrollment in these 
courses is still increasing and in 1951 is estimated to 
average 936,000—41 percent higher than in 1949 
and 14 percent higher than estimated for the current 
fiscal year. 


The continued expansion of enrollment in schools 
below college level, more than 4 years after most 
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veterans have been returned to civilian life, raigg 
the question whether this program still conforms y 
the original sound objectives of the Servicemey’ 
Readjustment Act—to enable veterans to resum 
education or training interrupted by the war ort 
restore skills lost during military service. There; 
some question whether large numbers of veteray 
enrolled in these schools are in fact being trained fy 
occupations for which they are suited and in whid 
they will be able to find jobs when they finish the 
training. I have asked the Administrator of Ve: 
erans’ Affairs and the Director of the Bureau of th 
Budget to study this situation thoroughly and 
recommend to me any corrective measures, adminis. 
trative or legislative, which should be taken to assur 
that our expenditures for this program yield a prope 
return both to the veterans and to the Nation af 
a whole. 





Budget Message: Health 


Under the category Social Welfare, Health, ani 
Security the Budget Message referred (1) to th 
President’s recommendations of April 22, 1949, fo 
a national health program “centering in a nationd 
system of medical-care insurance” and (2) to Feder 
assistance to local health services. He then said: 


In addition, legislation should be enacted to pro 
vide financial aid to medical and related schools t 
encourage the training of additional medical per 
sonnel. In the case of nurses, tuition scholarship 
and subsistence aids should be made available fy 
training graduate nurses, and grants should be maé 
to States for vocational education for practicd 
nurses, to encourage more young women to entt 
the profession. 


The proposed legislation for health activities 
would, he said, include $30 million ‘‘for aid to medica 
education to increase enrollments in schools ¢ 
medicine, nursing, dentistry, and public health’ 
Also, he said: “‘Expenditures under pending legislé 
tion authorizing special health services to scho 
children are estimated at 25 million dollars.” He 


said further: 


The direct research activities of the Public Healt! 
Service and the grants to individuals and institt 
tions for research, teaching, and training, will requit 
an estimated 47 million dollars in 1951, a moderate 
increase over 1950. No provision is made in thi 
Budget for further expansion of Public Health Service 
grants to medical schools for undergraduate teaching 
and for construction of additional research faciliti¢s 
on the basis of special disease categories. Thi 
anticipates early enactment of legislation for genet 
aid to medical education, which would contain ade 
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uate provisions for aid to medical schools in meeting 
their costs of teaching and in constructing additional 
facilities. Such legislation would permit an inte- 
grated program of research and teaching at medical 


ft schools, which should be far more conducive to good 
¥ results than separate financing for each major type 


of disease. 


‘| Budget Message: Education and General Research 


The Budget Message also contained the following 


# statement relating to education and research. 


If education and research are to play their full role 
in strengthening our democratic society, we must 
expand our basic research, we must devise types of 
education that will prepare youth more effectively 
for participation in modern society, and we must 
provide better educational opportunities for more of 
our people. ; 

It is predominantly a responsibility of all govern- 
ment—local, State, and Federal—to provide for the 
education of our citizens. The Federal Government 
for many years has given financial aid to special 
aspects of education, such as vocational education, 
and to institutions for special groups, such as Howard 
University. It has become increasingly evident that 
Federal support of a more general character is needed 
if satisfactory educational opportunities are to be 
made available for all. The Nation cannot afford 
to waste human potentialities, as we are now doing, 
by failing to provide adequate elementary and 
secondary education for millions of children and by 
failing to help hundreds of thousands of young people 
who could benefit from higher education. 

The importance of this need requires that we 
provide substantial Federal assistance to States for 
general educational purposes and for certain other 
important programs in this field. 

To progress toward these objectives, this Budget 
includes expenditures for education and general re- 
search (not including large amounts in veterans, 
national defense, and other categories) of 434 million 
dollars in the fiscal year 1951, compared with 125 
million dollars in 1950. More than three-fourths is 
for grants to States. The increase is entirely ac- 
counted for by the additional expenditures in 1951 
resulting from the new legislation I am recommend- 
ing. This legislation will entail a further moderate 
increase in later years. 

Promotion of education—Elementary and second- 
ary.—The high mobility that characterizes our people 
means that no State is immune to the effects of 
ignorance and illiteracy in other States. The wel- 
fare of the Nation as a whole demands that the pres- 
ent educational inequalities be reduced. Educa- 
tional inequalities are primarily due to differences 
in the financial resources of States and localities. 

Ncome per capita in some States is less than half as 
great as in others. The States with the lowest in- 
tomes have the greatest proportion of school-age 
children and are unable to finance a fair educational 
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opportunity even with greater effort in terms of tax 
burden. 

School enrollments in practically every State have 
risen recently and will continue to rise owing to the 
increased birth rate. Millions of our children are 
now taught in overcrowded classrooms. For others 
education is provided only on a part-time basis. At 
the very time when we need more and better teachers, 
schools must still employ tens of thousands whose 
qualifications do not meet the standards necessary to 
provide a satisfactory quality of teaching. Because 
salaries are generally inadequate, too few capable 
young people are preparing to enter the teaching 
profession. 

For these reasons I urge the Congress to complete 
legislative action to permit the Federal Government 
to aid the States in support of the maintenance and 
operation costs of a basic minimum program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The Budget 
provides for beginning this aid in the fiscal year 1951. 

There is a shortage of school buildings in many 
parts of the country due to the wartime deferment 
of construction and the increase in the school-age 
population. In many localities the need for facilities 
results from the sudden and substantial impact of 
Federal activities. I recommend that the Congress 
enact legislation providing for grants to States for 
surveys of their need for facilities and their resources, 
and grants for the construction of buildings in those 
particular areas where Federal activities have been 
responsible for increased enrollments. 

For a number of years several Federal agencies, 
under separate authorizations, have been helping to 
finance the education of children living on Federal 
property and in communities affected by Federal 
activities. I recommend that the Congress enact 
general legislation to establish a single program for 
all Federal agencies. 


Promotion of education—Higher education.—Large 
numbers of young people and adults wish to continue 
their education beyond high school in order to pre- 
pare for entrance to professional schools, to receive 
additional technical or vocational training or to 
round out their general education. For many of 
our people, postsecondary education on a part-time 
or full-time basis, provided in institutions located 
within commuting distance of home, would meet 
their needs at low cost. Several of the States are 
now developing community institutions for this 
purpose. I have asked the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator to make a comprehensive study of this 
development in order to determine whether the 
Federal Government might appropriately take any 
action to encourage the States and localities to estab- 
lish and expand “‘community colleges.” 

Primarily because of low family incomes and of 
the high costs involved, more than half of our young 
people who could benefit from a college education 
are now unable to attend. This failure to develop to 
the fullest extent the capacities of our young people 
is a matter of national concern. As a step toward 
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correcting this situtation, I shall transmit to the 
Congress a legislative proposal to authorize a limited 
Federal program to assist capable youth who could 
not otherwise do so to pursue their desired fields of 
study at the institutions of their choice. 

This Budget includes 1 million dollars as a tenta- 
tive estimate of appropriations needed in the fiscal 
year 1951 to establish the required organization and 
to initiate the program. Assistance to students 
would begin in the fiscal year 1952. 

National Science Foundation.—The Government is 
investing hundreds of millions of dollars in research— 
primarily in applied research in the military, atomic 
energy, and health fields. We must consider, how- 
ever, not only the ways in which the great reservoir 
of scientific knowledge already at our disposal can 
best be utilized, but also the best paths to follow for 
the discovery of further basic knowledge. ‘To this 
end, we urgently need a National Science Foundation 
to stimulate basic research and to assure an effective 
balance among the Federal research programs. By 
developing a national research policy and by formu- 
lating a truly national research budget it should be 
possible to relate the activities of public and private 
institutions in a concerted effort to advance the 
frontiers of knowledge. The Budget provides 500 
thousand dollars for the initial administrative ex- 
penses of the proposed National Science Foundation, 
in the expectation that the Congress will enact 
legislation, already passed by the Senate, to estab- 


lish it. 
Appropriations 

The recommended appropriation of 434 million 
dollars “for education and general research” includes 
funds for educational and general research activities 
in a number of Government agencies. 

The appropriations recommended in the Budget 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, are: (1) For the promotion of voca- 
tional education, $23,435,000—an increase of $3,- 
457,240 over the current year; (2) for the further 
endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, $2,480,000—no increase; (3) for salaries and 
expenses, Office of Education, $2,168,600—an in- 
crease of $143,000. In addition, there are two per- 
manent appropriations; (1) For colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts, $2,550,000; (2) for the 
promotion of vocational education, $7,150,123. It 
may be noted that some activities carried on by the 
Office of Education are supported from funds appro- 
priated to other Government offices and transferred 
to the Office of Education. For the current fiscal 
year such transfers amounted to $146,000. 

Appropriations recommended for three institutions 
are: (1) For Howard University, for salaries and 


expenses, $2,546,800—an increase of $211,800 over 
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the year 1950—and $2,129,000 for plans and cop, 
struction of buildings; (2) for the Columbia Inst, 
tution for the Deaf, $368,200—an increase of $52,9f, 
(3) for the American Printing House for the Bling 
$115,000—no increase. In addition the America 
Printing House for the Blind receives a permaner 
appropriation of $10,000 each year. 


Proposed Legislation 


The Budget contains a number of statement 
concerning proposed legislation, as follows: 


National Science Foundation——The Budget in 
cludes $500,000 for the proposed National Science: 
Foundation in the expectation that legislation 
establishing it will be passed. The Foundation’ 
primary functions will be to develop a national polic; 
for and to support the promotion of basic researc} 
and education in the sciences. It is expected tha 
the Foundation in 1951 will make studies of th 
Nation’s research needs, evaluate existing privat: 
and governmental scientific research programs, ané 
determine means of strengthening the national effort 
in basic scientific research and education. 

General aid for operating expenses, elementary ani 
secondary schools.—Pending legislation will provide 
Federal grants to equalize elementary and secondary 
educational opportunities in the several States. The 
grants will be distributed on a variable basis, with: 
minimum of $5 per pupil. ‘The purpose of this pro 
posal is to assist the States in improving and er 
panding our basic elementary and secondary school, 
in providing for mounting numbers of enrolled stu. 
dents, and in increasing the number of well-qualified 
teachers. 


If this legislation is enacted, a supplemental appro 
priation of $300,250,000 will be submitted for 1951, 
of which $250,000 is for administration. 


Surveys and emergency construction, elementary and 
secondary schools.—Pending legislation would provide 
limited assistance for planning and emergency con 
struction of elementary and secondary schools. 
Based on this legislation, the budget includes $5,000; 
000 in grants for surveys of school facilities, the 
formulation of State construction programs, and 
study of the possible ways of financing school co 
struction; $40,000,000 for emergency construction 
of elementary and secondary school facilities i 
those areas where Federal activities have caused 4 
sudden and substantial increase in enrollment; and 
$200,000 for administration of this program 


Education of children on Federal properties and i" 
emergency areas.—In many areas school enrollments 
have increased so much because of Federal activities 
that the local districts are unable to finance the 
maintenance and operation of the necessary schools; 
in some areas the only children attending school are 
those of Federal employees. Appropriations havt 
been made for several years to departments and 
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agencies to assist in providing education for these 
children. 

Provided authorizing legislation is enacted, it is 
proposed to appropriate, in 1951, $7,000,000 for 
ffancial assistance to school districts affected by 
Federal activities. In addition to this sum, the 
funds which are appropriated to departments and 
agencies for similar purposes would be transferred 
to the Federal Security Agency. 

General assistance to college students —Legislation 
is proposed to provide general assistance to talented 
students of college age. Assuming enactment of 
legislation in 1950, $1,000,000 is included in the 1951 
budget to establish the machinery necessary to ad- 
minister such a program. 

Aid to medical education.—The current shortages 
of doctors, nurses, dentists, and public health per- 
sonnel indicate the need for Federal aid to encourage 
expansion of enrollments in accredited schools 
ofering training in these professions. An estimate of 


$45,000,000 is included in this budget for the first 
year of operation under proposed legislation which 
would provide: (1) premium payments to medical, 
dental, and public health schools for each student 
enrolled in excess of its average past enrollment and 
smaller payments per student based on average 
past enrollment; (2) grants to medical, dental, and 
public health schools for construction of additional 
facilities; (3) grants to States for practical nurse 
training; and (4) scholarship aid to students in 
fields in which there is a shortage of qualified 
applicants, particularly nursing. 

Health services for school children.—Pending legis- 
lation authorizes an annual appropriation of $35,- 
000,000 for grants to States for health services to 
children attending school. 


Note: Pending legislation related to these items 
was reviewed in Hicuer Epucation, December 15, 


1949. 





Commissioner McGrath Reports 


HE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 

Earl James McGrath, in his annual report for 
the fiscal year 1949, makes numerous observations 
concerning the state of education in the Nation and 
suggestions for improvement. The following ex- 
cerpts from a digest of the report are among the 
statements that are of particular concern to higher 
education. 


Federal Action Essential 

Careful students of the school system are con- 
vinced that the quality of education cannot be 
maintained without Federal financial support. 
Within even the wealthiest States, wide educational 
differences still exist. These same differences also 
exist among the several States. They stem largely 
fom two economic and social factors. The wealth 
of the several States varies enormously and the 
‘tates which have least money have proportion- 
ately the most children. The need for Federal aid 
lor elementary and secondary education is clear. 
_The report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education showed also that the ability of 
the various States to support higher education 
varied considerably. Some of the States with the 
‘mallest annual income have the largest number of 
young people capable of profiting from higher educa- 
ton. It is in the interest of the national welfare 
that these young people have an opportunity to 
‘ontinue their education beyond the high school. 
If this is to be accomplished, some form of Federal 
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scholarship program is absolutely essential. 


Education for International Relations 

There is widespread agreement that education is 
the best and perhaps the only means of preparing 
the peoples of the world to live together in harmony 
and prosperity. Normally the usual processes of 
education would be enough to guarantee interna- 
tional understanding and peace. For the minds 
and the hearts of men would be opened to the in- 
fluence of other peoples and other cultures. 

But this indirect route to the goal of amity among 
nations is too slow. The unstable international 
situation requires that a specialized program dealing 
with problems of international understanding and 
peace be made an integral part of the work of the 
schools and of informal educational agencies. It is 
urgently necessary that the people of all nations 
come to know something of their fellowmen in other 
areas of the globe, through a vigorous campaign of 
education, focused directly on international under- 
standing. 

The United States National Commission for 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization has enlisted the cooperation of 
many cultural organizations in the crucial task of 
educating our people about the purposes of UNESCO 
and the part which they can play in it. Never- 
theless, much yet remains to be done in making 
Americans conscious of the work of this important 
agency. All the various professional associations of 
educators from the elementary schools through the 
colleges and universities ought to devote a significant 
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part of their annual conferences to a discussion of the 
ways by which they can assist in achieving the 
objectives of UNESCO. 

It is encouraging to observe that many efforts are 
already being made to supplement the formal pro- 
grams of educational institutions in the advance- 
ment of international understanding. The various 
programs for the exchange of persons fall in this 
category. 

There are nations whose standards of living have 
never been high, whose natural and human resources 
have not been adequately developed, and whose 
skilled workers, scholars, and scientists do not exist 
in sufficient numbers to undertake a program of 
national development. In the development of 
their own resources, President Truman offered to 
these nations the knowledge and the skills of 
Americans. The exchange of such technical per- 
sonnel will help greatly in maintaining international 
peace, by reducing the economic and social differences 
between the “have” and the “have-not” nations 
and by creating good will abroad. 

American educators can render a lasting service by 
assisting foreign school systems in establishing pro- 
grams for the recruitment and training of their own 
people. Thus the technical leadership now sup- 
plied from beyond their own borders can eventually 
be provided through their own educational institu- 
tions. The educational institutions of the United 
States can make enormous contribution to this 
program through the exchange of persons and through 
advisory commissions. 

Under the plan now in operation between England 
and the United States, the visitor has a regular 
teaching assignment which results in daily contact 
with the children of the community and with 
teachers and administrative officers in the school. 
The visiting teacher sees these people, so to speak, 
in their native habitat under normal conditions 
exhibiting their natural reactions. ‘The members of 
the school community and of the homes likewise 
have an opportunity to observe the behavior and 
the ideas of the visitor. 


Communism and the Schools: The Real Dangers 

In the present postwar period, as after World War 
I, there is a noticeable increase in internal tensions 
of the Nation. One expression of these tensions is 
seen in the widespread concern over communism. 
Many citizens feel, for example, that there is danger 
that communistic influences may operate through 
our educational systems. In the spring of 1949 the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association issued a report, which de- 
serves careful study both by members of the teach- 
ing profession and by the public at large. Entitled, 
“American Education and International-Tensions,” 
the report analyzes the cross-currents of world con- 
flicts of ideology, their implications for education, 
and the consequent steps to be taken. 

This much appears clear: While our constitutional 
guarantees rightly defend the privilege of every man 
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to speak his mind out freely, regardless of the trut, 
or error of his utterance, trusting to the sifti 
processes of free debate and the integrity of a 
educated people, there is no justification, either jy 
principle or in practice, for knowingly employing*y 
teachers of our youth those whose commitments ar 
contrary to the foundation principles of freedom jt. 
self. But, in our efforts to avoid one danger, w 
must not embrace another. The present period ¢ 
hysterical concern must not betray us into adopting 
measures of censorship and control which are th 
essence of the police state. Some persons have th 
unfortunate tendency to label as communistic every 
idea which they happen to dislike. Under no cit. 
cumstances must we permit the constructive effon 
to keep the schools free of communist domination ty 
lead, by almost imperceptible steps, to the estab. 
lishment of thought control and the limitation o 
academic freedom in our schools and colleges. 

The teacher who is free to aid students in analyzin 
both the strengths and the weaknesses of American 
life is in a position to train the kind of leadership 
which will make tomorrow better than today. As 
we fight communism let us beware lest we create our 
own kind of police state. If, in our efforts to defeat 
totalitarianism, we become totalitarian, we have lost 
the battle. Consider some of the features of total 
tarianism which are most repugnant to democratic 
values: The suppression or liquidation of dissident 
groups; imprisonment for political opinions; spying 
and informing on private citizens; censorship of news 
papers, radio, books, education; abrogation of the 
rights of free speech and free assembly; arbitrary 
adherence, either voluntary or involuntary, to 4 
dogmatic party line. In the name of democratic 
liberty, with its necessary responsibility, American 
educators and the American public must avoid these 
evils. ‘Teachers rightly repudiating the Communist 
Party line must not be subjected to the line of some 
other party or of a pressure group or class or race. 
A free society must be made up of free men. There 
is no other way. 





International Christian University 


INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, to be located 
near Tokyo and to emphasize democratic values, is 
scheduled to open in April 1951. The first units 
will be a graduate school of education and a small 
liberal arts college, and, if present plans mature, 4 
graduate school of citizenship and public adminis 
tration and a graduate school of social work. 

Present plans call for the selection of a faculty of 
at least 40 members by June 1950. It is hoped that 
the faculty can be brought together in the United 
States for 7 months of study and planning before 
the opening of the institution. 
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The Preparation of College Teachers: 


Report of a Conference 


HE WORK-GROUPS were the central feature 

of the conference. Each utilized three half-day 
sessions for its deliberations. From the discussions, 
and in some cases from decisions of the group, the 
chairman and the recorder of each group summarized 
the issues, trends of thought, and conclusions. 
These summaries were mimeographed and presented 
to the whole conference at its final session. 
high points of the summaries are given below. 


Some 


Recruitment and Selection of Graduate Students 
Possessing Superior Talents for College Teaching ' 


The recruitment of a larger body of able candidates 
for college teaching positions must begin with the 
encouragement of able juniors and seniors to con- 
sider teaching as a career. 

Even with a wholehearted acceptance of the need 
to encourage able young people to point toward a 
teaching career, a generous fellowship program is 
needed. Many graduate fellowships in fields such 
as chemistry or physics carry stipends of $1,500 per 
year. Fellowships for prospective teachers, which 
may be in the same fields, cannot succeed in their 
_— if the stipends are substantially lower than 
this. 

The source of funds for such a fellowship program, 
if it is to be as extensive as is needed, will probably 
have to come from the Federal Government. For 
the intent of such a fellowship program is not only 
to increase the potential numbers of teachers, but 
also to increase the number of the ablest graduate 
students who are looking toward teaching as a career. 
Such a fellowship program should probably be placed 
in the hands of the States to administer. The award 
of such fellowships should also be made in relation 
to the need for funds. This might well be done on a 
differential basis from $200-$1,400, depending on 
need. Such differentiation is justified primarily on 
the basis of the social need for more and abler 
teachers. 

The selection of suitable candidates for training as 
teachers, as separate from recruitment, presents a 
picture of widespread disagreement. If tests are to 
be used in this selection process, what qualifications 





*Specialist for Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Office of 
Education. This is the second part of the article; the first part 
was published in Hicuer Epucation, Feb. 1, 1950. 

‘Report of Group I. Chairman, Charles J. Turck, president, Macalester 


College; recorder, L. S. Woodburne, associate dean, College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, University of Michigan. 
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are to be included in them? Partial agreement was 
reached on the following desirable qualities of a 
prospective teacher when he is a student in mid- 
career: Emotional maturity and control, high-level 
intellectual ability (B average undergraduate record), 
enthusiasm for major subjects, deep interest in 
fellow students, imaginative inventiveness and 
curiosity, and drive or persistence. 

It was recognized that judgments of many of these 
qualities must now be subjective. This very sub- 
jectivity makes imperative a good deal of funda- 
mental research on the qualifications of a teacher at 
all levels of education. Such research should include 
the various functions as scholar, teacher, student 
counselor, faculty member, and citizen. 

The use of supervised apprentice teaching as a 
selective device seemed at the core of the selection 
process. At times this may be combined with 
student evaluation of the apprentice teachers, but 
it would always include supervision and advice 
based on class visits. An added aid could be courses 
in problems of teaching and of higher education for 
these apprentices. In view of the fact that some 
rejection is implicit in selection, the group urged a 
great extension in graduate schools of the supervised 
teaching of prospective instructors. The apprentice 
teachers could also be assigned to neighboring in- 
stitutions such as liberal arts or junior colleges. 


Nature of the Academic Preparation? 


The point at which the most clear-cut disagreement 
exists between the graduate schools and the colleges 
is the Doctor of Philosophy curriculum. Colleges 
want greater “breadth,” but graduate schools are 
fearful of losing “‘depth.” Colleges want experience 
in research as a part of the intellectual equipment of 
their future teachers, while graduate schools em- 
phasize the contribution to knowledge as the pri- 
mary justification for research. Except for those 
students whose study calls for use of one or more 
foreign languages, colleges see little value in the 
foreign languages still required in practically all 
Doctor of Philosophy curriculums. 

These basic differences in point of view between 
“producer” and “consumer” of college teachers give 
added weight to the statements from this group, 
made up of representatives of both producers and 


2 Report of Group II. Chairman, Payson Wild, vice president, Northwestern 
University; recorder, Esther Raushenbush, dean, Sarah Lawrence College. 
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consumers. The following quotations from the 
report of this group indicate at least a partial merg- 
ing of the two points of view. 


It was the recommendation of this group that all 
plans for graduate study be individually worked out; 
that no general requirements be laid down by the 
graduate schools. Genuine improvement in the 
training of teachers and scholars demands that 
undergraduate and graduate students should not be 
subjected to mechanical and conventional programs 
of study. 


It is essential that, in planning graduate programs 
the student should be the center of consideration. 
This can be achieved only if graduate programs are 
devised to meet the needs and purposes of individual 
students. Each student should therefore be as- 
sisted with continuous advice based in the first 
instance on the adviser’s real acquaintance with his 
special talents and interests, with the scope of his 
previous knowledge and training, with his aspirations 
and his whole personality. In addition to knowing 
him well, his advisers must also be competent in his 
major areas of interest. 


They must guide him in such way that he will 
acquire the following: (a) Thorough knowledge of 
his subject area and its relation to knowledge as a 
whole. (b) Mastery of the tools and techniques 
needed, not only to acquire sound knowledge of the 
subject area, but also to engage in original and crea- 
tive study of the subject. (c) Successful experience 
in independent research, broadly interpreted as 
indicated above, which should include not only the 
acquisition of new information, but also the evalua- 
tion and interpretation of knowledge in relation to 
human experience. (d) Capacity to use his knowl- 
edge and understanding in ways that will have 
maximum meaning to others, whether they are 
students, scholars, or members of the _ general 
public, and the ability to stimulate those with whom 
he comes in contact to continue to learn and to think. 


Within a particular graduate school or a particular 
section of a graduate school, many different types of 
programs might be planned to meet the needs of 
students with different intellectual concerns, different 
abilities, and different potentialities as scholars and 
teachers: (a2) A program might be determined by 
interest in a problem on which various disciplines 
converge, and might require study in a number of 
areas. (b) A program might be determined by rela- 
tions existing and recognized between two disciplines, 
e. g., anthropology and psychology or geography and 
political science. (c) A program might be based on 
the idea of a thorough mastery of a single discipline 
which will provide the intellectual integration of the 
student’s scholarship. Which particular programs 
can be worked out for individual students will de- 
pend on the facilities of a particular graduate school, 
but it is important that the possibilities be kept open 
and that the planning be as flexible as possible in the 
interest of the richest experience for the students. 
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It should be pointed out that the objectives listed 
and the plans suggested are most appropriate for 
superior students. The flexibility in planning, as 
well as the range of study provided, requires the 
most serious kind of interest on the part of a student 
and makes severe demands on his intelligence and 
understanding. 


The Dissertation ® 


The following quotation indicates the emphasis 
placed by this group upon the educational signifi- 
cance of the dissertation, its contribution to the 
intellectual development of the student, and the 
need of handling the writing of a dissertation so as 
to assure this educational outcome: 


Training in research is an integral part of the 
preparation of a college teacher. The reasons 
supporting this opinion are the following: (a) 
Research develops a critical and inquisitive mind. 
Specifically, it prepares the future college teacher to 
draw on the research of others in a discriminating 
fashion (b) Research permits mastery of segments 
of the subject matter, thus giving a sense of personal 
achievement. (c) With training in research the 
college teacher is launched on his career with promise 
of continuing enthusiasm and a constantly living 
interest in his subject. 

Research undertaken by the prospective college 
teacher should be more than the mere collection of 
data and should include analysis, synthesis, and 
interpretation, inasmuch as these factors are all- 
important in college teaching. Research should be 
viewed as a means to an end, namely, college teach- 
ing, and not as an end in itself. 


Knowledge of Teaching Problems * 


In this topic is found a baffling phenomenon. 
Graduate school faculties increasingly recognize the 
need for some knowledge of teaching problems on 
the part of their prospective college teachers. The 
majority of those faculty members, however, appear 
to distrust the representatives of the department of 
education even though those representatives have 
devoted years to the study of teaching problems. 
While this distrust is no doubt on the decline, a 
program for making available to prospective college 
teachers the essential knowledge of teaching problems 
is still regarded primarily as a responsibility of the 
students’ major department. 

3 Report of Group III. Chairman, N. Paul Hudson, dean, The Graduate 
School, the Ohio State University; recorders, Francis M. Rogers, dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard University, and Robert J. Schaefer, director, 
Master of Arts Teacher Training Program, Harvard University. 

4 Report of Group IV. Chairman, Harry K. Newburn, president, the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; recorders, Ruth E. Eckert, professor of higher education, the 


University of Minnesota, and H. T. Morse, dean, General College, University of 
Minnesota. 
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The following quotation gives an idea of the scope 
of the recommended professional preparation with- 
out reference to the share of responsibility to be 
carried by the major department or by the education 
department in providing it: 

A competent teacher must possess, in addition to 
competence in the subject matter field in which he is 
to teach, and personal qualifications which make him 
suitable for teaching, additional knowledge, under- 
standings, and skills bearing upon his professional 
activities as a teacher. These are to be considered 
as pre-service rather than in-service preparation. 
They may be grouped in four major categories as 
follows: 

1. The Learning Process.—A grasp of factors bear- 
ing upon the motivation, direction, and evaluation of 
learning activities. It is to be understood that these 
include specificaily an understanding of counseling 
resources and processes, and that consideration 
throughout should be focused upon the student. 

2. The Role of Higher Education in Our Society.— 
The prospective college teacher should learn some- 
thing about various philosophies of higher education, 
together with developing an understanding of its 
history, organization, functions, and relationships to 
society. In this connection, special attention may 
well be devoted to a consideration of the function 
and significance of the emerging community college. 

3. The Functions of the College Teacher in a Free 
Society.—This should include an understanding of 
the college teacher’s relationships to (a) the structure 
and operation of the institution of which he is or 
may become a staff member, (b) the community 
which it serves, in a broad sense, and (c) the pro- 
fession itself, with attention to professional ethics. 

4. Methods, Materials, and Techniques of Instruc- 
tion ——This category is to be broadly construed to 
imply much more than mere “tricks of classroom 
procedure.” 

The group felt that it would be unwise to specify 
any particular course structure or number of credits 
necessary to provide the desired professional com- 
petencies, but to indicate rather the importance and 
general nature of such preparation. 

Our endorsement of the idea of professional train- 
ing carries also the proposal that it should be offered 
as a strongly recommended elective rather than as a 
required course or series of courses. The program 
should not be offered through a new unit of colleges 
or universities, but rather through present units such 
as established graduate schools. Such a program 
should be available without formal prerequisites to all 
graduate students. 


It was the definite opinion of the group that 
further information than that immediately available 
would be desirable and necessary in implementing 
the proposed program. They therefore submit the 
following proposals: (a) That basic research or 
Investigation be undertaken in relation to clarifying 
the types of understandings and skills needed for 
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effective teaching in community or junior colleges as 
distinguished from the traditional four-year colleges 
or universities. (b) That some steps be taken to 
make available through some established agency a 
clearing house of information on developments 
related to professional preparation for college teach- 
ing. (c) That some agency undertake the prepara- 
tion of a well-rounded annotated bibliography on the 
topic of professional preparation for college teaching. 
(d) That strong endorsement be given to the idea of 
setting up through some existing agency a committee 
or commission to carry on the study of the problem 
which is the concern of the present conference, 
namely, the Preparation of College Teachers. 


Apprenticeship ° 

The device most widely used by graduate schools 
in their preparation of college teachers is so-called 
apprenticeship. Practices differ from mere assign- 
ment of a graduate fellow to a class with no guiding 
suggestions or supervision to carefully planned and 
supervised teaching. Unfortunately a goodly part 
of such assignments fail to make the desired contri- 
bution. Too frequently the teaching assignments 
are motivated by the university’s willingness to 
obtain cheap instruction for its elementary college 
classes or by the need for financial help so prevalent 
among graduate students. Rarely are the teaching 
assignments limited to those students who are pre- 
paring to teach, and more rarely still are they limited 
to those with special preparation for these assign- 
ments. 

So while teaching by graduate students is quite 
common, real apprenticeship in college teaching is 
not. Some universities are designating a master 
teacher in a department here and there to devote a 
considerable part of his time to the systematic train- 
ing of the graduate assistants and fellows assigned 
to part-time teaching in the department. Some- 
times this training involves organized pedagogical 
instruction, and almost always it involves specific 
help in preparing for the teaching and the supervision 
of the work in the class room. Even in the most 
favorable situations there is probably not as com- 
plete integration as there should be of the academic 
subjects being studied, the professional courses 
pursued, and the apprenticeship experience. Never- 
theless apprenticeship is widely recognized as the 
sine qua non of preparation for teaching. 

The following quotations from the fifth group 
report indicate the far-reaching importance attrib- 
uted by the group to apprenticeship: 

§ Report of Group V. Chairman, J. W. Ashton, dean, College of Arts and 


Sciences, Indiana University; recorder, Wilfred M. Mallon, S. J., regional director, 
Jesuit Educational Association, St. Louis. 
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For clarity in its discussions the group agreed that 
apprenticeship training should be understood as pro- 
vision of a wide variety of instructional experiences, 
including actual classroom teaching and student 
conferences, and opportunities to participate actively 
in course planning, testing, and a variety of relation- 
ships involving students, faculty, and the commu- 
nity; and should provide, further, some orientation 
to institutional structure, procedure, and operation. 
The apprenticeship should be an integral part of the 
graduate program and should be spread over a major 
part of the period of graduate study. 


It was unanimously agreed that all institutions 
training prospective college teachers should provide 
this type of apprenticeship as part of the prospective 
college teachers’ formal program in the graduate 
school. 


Conference members likewise insisted that the 
graduate school through the departments should be 
responsible for providing this experience. Though 
there is great need of close collaboration with the 
undergraduate college of the institution, it was 
generally thought that the college should not be the 
responsible agency, simply because there is great 
danger of conceiving of the experience as getting a 
college job done, of narrowing the experience to a 
very small area of college-teacher functions, and 
because conceivably some apprenticeship experience 
will be arranged for in colleges other than the one of 
the institution giving the graduate program. 


It was generally felt that there should clearly be 
institution-wide sense of responsibility toward this 
end, but that it is impossible to obtain results by 
command. The problem is one of educating and 
stimulating and encouraging departments concerned. 
A first step proposed was that of setting up an 
institutional committee under the graduate school to 
inquire, study, stimulate. 


Though there was clear and pronounced opposition 
to delegating direction of the apprenticeship program 
to a central methodology agency, it was felt that, 
once a program commences to expand to new depart- 
ments, there is great advantage in having a degree of 
centralization and coordination among departments 
through some committee or officer. The function of 
this agency would be to aid, consult, coordinate, and 
in general contribute toward an _ institution-wide 
program. 


All members of the group agree that apprentice- 
ship experience should be available to all graduate 
students interested in preparing themselves to be 
college teachers. There was quite general opposi- 
tion to setting this experience as a requirement or to 
use of the term requirement in connection with the 
experience. The extent to which the group wished 
to go was that this apprenticeship should be urged 
upon all prospective college teachers for whom there 
is not clear evidence from preceding experience to 
eecty the graduate school’s recommending responsi- 

ility. 
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There was uniform insistence that the graduate 
schools, through the departments, should be respon. 
sible for knowing the qualities of their graduates 
with reference to college teaching in sufficient detail 
to be able to inform colleges of their abilities, 
Logically, therefore, besides apprenticeship training, 
the graduate schools through the departments should 
take measures to inform themselves adequately 
concerning the teaching abilities of their students 
who plan a career in college teaching. 

A program of college teacher certification by the 
graduate schools was considered unacceptable by 
most. Likewise the provision of some special degree 
designation to identify the promising teacher was 
unacceptable. The general feeling favored a more 
flexible way of meeting the recommending responsi- 
bility through a clear and well-founded description 
of the teaching qualities and other requisites of a 
competent college teacher, with careful and discern. 
ing recommendations in letter form. 

The membership of the group went on record as 
being aware of the possibility that apprenticeship 
experience for college teachers may gradually become 
a necessary prerequisite by action of States or 
accrediting agencies. The members were opposed 
to the imposition of any such requirement by agencies 
outside the institution training the prospective 
college teacher. 

It was agreed that credit or no credit is of little 
significance, but strong insistence was expressed that 
apprenticeship experience must be a definite part of 
the student’s program and not just a marginal job 
over and above a full program of other work. 


Institutional Programs ° 


A graduate school is made up of a large number of 
departments of instruction. Except for a few over- 
all regulations designed to assure uniformly high 
standards, there is much departmental autonomy in 
all aspects of the graduate program and little 
cohesion among the departments. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that not infrequently 
there exist in the same graduate school departments 
which give little attention to their obligations to 
prepare college teachers and other departments which 
give major consideration to those obligations. Such 
decentralized responsibility is the essence of aca- 
demic democracy which has fostered the excellent 
development which has occurred in American higher 
education. It is to be commended. 

What is needed is better machinery, operating 
within this democratic framework, to bring about 
more general acceptance of the best programs. The 
very concept of democracy calls for continuous 


6 Report of Group VI. Chairman, William P. Tolley, chancelor, Syracuse 
University; recorder, Harold A. Anderson, executive secretary, Committee 00 
the Preparation of Teachers, University of Chicago. 
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efforts to win the voluntary approval of change on 
the part of interested individuals and groups. 
Educational institutions have been slow in develop- 
ing the machinery necessary to assure maximum 
progress under democratic procedures. 

The following statements are from the report. 


Persons who wish to experiment with new methods 
and concepts, within the framework of the general 
philosophy of the institution, should be encouraged 
and assisted in these attempts. Administrative 
officials should assume responsibility for providing 
such encouragement and for creating a climate con- 
ducive to constructive experimentation. 

These officials should feel a special concern for the 
removal of obstacles which appear to hinder the 
development of programs. Some of these obstacles 
are as follows: (a) The fear that students in broader 
interdepartmental programs may not find positions 
as readily as those in more traditional departmental 
programs. (b) The difficulty of advanced graduate 
students in finding time to take work in general 
education when credit for it is not given. (c) The 
fact that in many institutions promotion and 
advancement are based upon research and publica- 
tion and not upon excellence in teaching. (d) The 
arbitrary requirements of professional societies and 
accrediting agencies, and the prerequisites for 
admission to professional schools. (e¢) The apparent 
paradox in the increasing specialization for the 
advancement of knowledge on the one hand and the 
desire and increasing need for integration of the 
separate disciplines on the other. (f) The com- 
placency and indifference of many departments 
toward the problem of preparing college teachers. 
(g) The under emphasis on personal qualities of 
prospective teachers and their competence in human 
relations. (h) The confusion with respect to the 
purpose and functions of higher education in America. 

Graduate schools should assume responsibility for 
undertaking programs for the preparation of college 
teachers. However, interested representatives of all 
university groups whose specialties are relevant and 
whose talents are useful should be involved in these 
programs. 

Effective programs may be stimulated and ad- 
vanced through inter-institutional cooperation, as, 
for example, cooperative studies by liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, professional schools, other 
graduate schools, and professional organizations. 


Continuing Studies Recommended 

The conference at its final session adopted one 
resolution. It was in recognition of the unanimous 
view that provision should be made for the contin- 
uous study of the problems involved in improving the 
preparation of college teachers. ‘The resolution was 
drafted by the chairman of the conference in con- 
sultation with the work group chairmen and re- 
corders. It is as follows: 
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Resolved, That the chairman of the Conference on 
the Preparation of College Teachers be authorized 
to appoint a committee, including representation 
from the United States Office of Education, to ne- 
gotiate with the American Council on Education 
with a view to the establishment, through the Coun- 
cil, of a commission on the preparation of college 
teachers. Among the purposes of the proposed 
commission the conference suggests the following: 
(1) The creation of a clearing house of information 
on problems, resource materials, and developments 
having to do with the preparation of college teachers; 
(2) the promotion of studies of fundamental impor- 
tance, including those suggested by the several 
working groups of the Chicago Conference in such 
order of priority as may seem wise and feasible to 
the commission; (3) encouragement and, if possible, 
aid to investigations by colleges and universities or 
other institutions and agencies; (4) the planning of 
other conferences or activities to advance the cause 
of improving the preparation of college teachers; 
(5) the exploration of the relationships of the pre- 
paration of college teachers with their in-service 
training and development; (6) the securing of neces- 
sary funds from foundations or other sources to sup- 
port the proposed informational service, to subsidize 
investigations to be undertaken by the commission; 
and (7) in general, the carrying forward of the pur- 
poses that led to the convening of the Chicago Con- 
ference on the Preparation of College Teachers. 





United Nations Institutes 


New York University and Mount Ho.tyoke 
CoL_eGE have announced their third United Nations 
Institutes. 

New York University’s School of Education will 
hold its third institute on February 22 and 23 at 
Lake Success. This institute is organized to acquaint 
educators with the work of the United Nations. 
The institute has permanent status in the university. 


The Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations will hold its third session from June 25 to 
July 22 at South Hadley, Mass. It will provide an 
opportunity for study and discussion with officials of 
the United Nations, United States, and foreign 
governments, and specialists in international affairs. 


The weekly program topics are: (1) Building the 
Foundations: Technical Assistance and Point Four; 
(2) Extending the Community of Nations: Germany 
and Japan; (3) Developing Regional Groupings: 
Intermediate or Final Step; (4) Prospects fora World 
Community: A Five-Year Appraisal of the United 
Nations. Each week emphasis will be placed on 
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America’s role in the United Nations, the opinions of 
other peoples, and the possibilities of activities at 
the local community level. 

Fees are charged for the institute—$90 for tuition 
and $140 for board and room. A few tuition scholar- 
ships are available. 





New Specialist for Junior Colleges 


WituiaM R. Woop, of Evanston, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed specialist for junior colleges and lower 
divisions (higher education) in the Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, and has 
entered on active duty. 

Dr. Wood began his educational career as a high- 
school teacher in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
serving 1 year as athletic director at Lake Linden 
and 6 years as English instructor and basketball 
coach at Wakefield. For 4 years he was a first 
assistant in English on the faculty of the University 
High School at the State University of Iowa. From 
1939 to 1943, Dr. Wood held the chairmanship of 
the Department of English in the Evanston Town- 
ship (Illinois) High School, and since 1946 in addi- 
tion he has been assistant superintendent and direc- 
tor of the community college in the same school 
district. As a lieutenant in the Navy, in World 
War II, he was an educational services officer with 
the Seventh Fleet. During the current academic 
year he has been serving as president of the Illinois 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Wood holds the bachelor of arts degree from 
Illinois College, and the master of arts degree and 
the doctor of philosophy degree from the State 
University of Iowa. 

The position of specialist for junior colleges and 
lower divisions was formerly held by William H. 
Conley, who resigned in September 1949 to become 


dean of University College, Loyola University 
(Chicago). 





British University Summer Schools 


S1x BritTisH UNIVERSITIES have arranged for sum- 
mer schools in 1950 for mixed groups of American 
and other overseas students. A total of 675 stu- 
dents can be accommodated. ‘The summer schools 
run for 6 weeks; they begin at various dates—June 
30, July 8, and July 10. The cost of a summer 
school to a student, including tuition, board, and 
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room for 6 weeks, will be from $160 to $185. 

The schools are intended regularly for graduates 
and teachers who have had previous study in the 
field offered by the school in which they attend, 
Juniors and seniors with good academic records will 
also be considered for admission. Students will be 
selected by a committee composed of American and 
British scholars who have had teaching experience 
in both countries. 

The fields of study and the six universities offering 
them are: (1) Shakespeare and Elizabethan Drama, 
University of Birmingham; (2) British Economic 
Thought and Problems, University of Leeds; (3) The 
Arts in Britain Today, University of London; (4) 
Education in England—Its Development, Organi- 
zation, and Characteristics, University of Notting- 
ham; (5) Western Europe Since 1870—History, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Economics, University 
of Oxford; (6) Great Britain in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries, University of St. Andrews. 

Applications to be considered must be received by 
the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N. Y., by March 
15, 1950. 
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